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PREFACE 


The  whole  human  race  is  really  one  family  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  a  complete  family  tree 
or  to  write  the  history  of  the  people  who  bear  any  one 
family  name.  For  Ballenger  marries  Hughs  and  Hughs 
marries  Dendy  and  the  branches  of  each  tree  become 
grafted  to  the  branches  of  others. 

But  we  have  a  special  feeling  of  tenderness  toward 
those  who  have  reared  us  and  to  those  who  have  reared 
them,  and  consequently  we  try  to  record  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  some  of  the  facts  of  our  and  their  ancestors.  We 
know  full  well  that  the  record  will  not  be  complete, 
but  feel  that  an  incomplete  record  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Since  the  record  cannot  be  all-inclusive  we  have 
decided  to  include  only  the  known  ancestors  of  John 
James  Ballenger  (1853-1939),  his  brothers,  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  remem¬ 
ber  him  as  a  patriarch  in  the  strongest  and  gentlest 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  therefore  seems  quite  fitting 
that  his  ancestors  and  descendants  should  be  recorded. 

In  addition  we  here  record  certain  other  related 
and  interesting  facts  about  the  Ballenger  name,  family, 
and  connections.  The  facts  were  collected  by  Lalla, 
Myra,  Grady,  and  others  of  the  Oconee  County  Bal- 
lengers.  Some  were  supplied  by  Miss  Nan  Stewart  of 
Fountain  Inn,  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  descendent  of 
James  Ballenger,  brother  of  Edward  Ballenger  (1761- 
1823),  the  first  Ballengers  of  whom  we  have  definite 
information.  Publication  of  this  volume  has  been  financed 
by  Grady  W.  Ballenger  of  Seneca  and  Charles  P.  Bal¬ 
lenger,  Jr.,  of  Greenville. 

It  has  not  been  practical  to  indicate  the  source  of 
all  the  facts,  but  we  have  tried  to  indicate  sources 
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which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Ballenger  ancestors. 
Also,  it  was  not  practical  to  include  the  great-grand¬ 
children  of  John  James  Ballenger,  but  we  hope  the  facts 
here  will  be  helpful  to  them  as  some  of  them  endeavor 
to  chart  their  family  trees. 


John  Ballenger  Knox 
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The  Old  Howe  Place.  Site  now  occupied 
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Origin  of  the  Ofamilg 


he  name  Ballenger  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
U  "bulla,”  which  means  a  round  body,  as  a  loaf.  This 
is  also  the  word  which  is  used  for  a  papal  bull  or  bulla, 
a  roll  of  papers.1 

The  name  appears  with  a  number  of  different  spell¬ 
ings.  One  of  these  variants,  Bollinger,  is  the  name  of 
a  French  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Reims,  which  pro¬ 
duces  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  champagnes. 
The  name  has  also  the  obvious  similarity  to  "boulanger,” 
the  French  word  for  baker.  The  name  occurs  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  probably  came  from  France,  either  at  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  or  in  some  subsequent  mi¬ 
gration. 

For  the  Ballenger  name  Fairbairn  records  a  crest: 
"A  dragon’s  head,  wings  addorsed.”J  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  family  which  bore  this  crest  and  the  Ballengers 
of  Oconee  County  is  not  established.  It  is  reproduced 
on  the  title  page  of  this  book  for  the  convenience  of 
those  interested. 

Connection  between  the  Ballengers  of  Oconee  County 
and  those  in  Europe  has  not  been  established.  Flowever, 
it  is  known  that  with  a  colony  of  Germans  who  mi¬ 
grated  to  Virginia  in  1717  there  were  at  least  two  non- 
Germans,  Andrew  Ballenger  and  a  man  named  Holt. 
These  two  could  have  joined  the  ship  when  it  stopped  in 
England.  One  version  of  the  story  reports  it  thus: 


*C.  W.  Bardsley,  English  Surnames,  Then  Sources  and  Significations,  London: 
Chatts  and  Winders,  1  8  84;  Henry  Harrison,  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
London,  1912. 

“James  Fairbairn,  Fairbairn* s  Crests  of  the  Leading  Families  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  New  York,  1911. 
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"Twenty  German  Lutheran  families  from  Alsace, 
the  Palatinate,  Hesse  and  vicinity,  seeking  to  escape  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  French,  secured  passage  on  a  boat 
bound  for  America.  Their  boat  was  detained  in  England 
for  some  considerable  time  for  the  reason  that  its  captain 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  debt.  He  was  finally 
released  but  the  provisions  with  which  the  emigrants 
had  stocked  themselves  for  the  long  voyage  ran  so  low 
that  many  of  them  perished  on  the  way  over.  They 
had  intended  to  join  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  but  by  adverse  storms  were  driven  to  the  shores 
of  Virginia.  Their  captain’s  heart  had  not  been  softened 
by  his  own  recent  experiences,  but  he  sought  to  re¬ 
plenish  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  friendless  Germans. 
He  claimed  that  they  had  not  paid  their  passage 
money  ....  He  refused  to  let  them  land  until  Gov. 
Spotswood  gave  him  the  amount  demanded. ”J 

Governor  Spotswood  paid  their  passage  and  located 
them  in  a  colony  near  Germanna  to  work  out  their 
debt  to  him.  In  1724  a  number  of  them  escaped  but 
Governor  Spotswood  sued  them  and  compelled  most  of 
them  to  work  another  year.  In  172  5  the  entire  colony 
moved  to  Madison  County,  Virginia,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  large  patents  of  land. 

One  of  those  sued  by  Governor  Spotswood  in  1724 
was  Andrew  Ballenger.  An  Edward  Ballenger  owned 
land  in  173  3  in  Madison  County  near  the  German 
Colony.  There  is  no  other  record.3 4 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  Bal- 
lengers  of  Oconee  County,  South  Carolina,  were  de¬ 
scended  from  Andrew  or  from  this  Edward.  The  first 
definitely  established  ancestor  of  the  Oconee  County 
Ballengers  was  a  later  Edward  (1761-1823)  and  he  had 
a  brother  James.  It  is  reported  that  James  married  Dorcas 


3A.  L.  Keith,  "The  German  Colony  of  1717,”  William  ami  Mary  Quarterly, 
26:79  (1917-18). 

4 Ibid p.  81. 
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Dodson  in  Virginia.0  In  1778,  which  was  clearly  within 
his  lifetime,  there  is  recorded  in  Culpeper  County  (ad¬ 
jacent  to  Madison  County)  a  deed  bearing  the  names  of 
James  Ballenger  and  wife  "Darcus.”  There  are  some  errors 
in  Landrum’s  History  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  he 
has  an  incorrect  spelling  of  the  name  "Darcus.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ballengers  of  Oconee  County  came  to  South  Carolina 
from  Virginia.  Further  search  of  deeds,  wills,  and  court 
records  in  Madison  and  Culpeper  Counties,  Virginia, 
and  in  Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina,  would 
probably  yield  conclusive  evidence. 


5J.  B.  O.  Landrum,  History  of  Spartanburg  County,  Atlanta:  Franklin  Print 
ing  and  Publishing  Company,  1900,  p.  378. 


Sdwarcl  ^Ballenger 

(1761-1825) 


y4  bout  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  two 
brothers,  James  and  Edward  Ballenger,  migrated 
to  Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina.  During  the 
struggle  for  American  independence  they  sided  with 
the  patriots,  were  noted  Whigs  and  objects  of  hatred  by 
the  Tory  element,  so  much  so  that  one  of  these  brothers 
came  very  near  to  being  murdered  by  "Bloody  Bill” 
Cunningham  and  his  following  during  his  notorious  raid 
to  the  up-country  of  South  Carolina  in  November  178 1.1 

James  Ballenger  married  Dorcas  (or  Darcus)  Dod¬ 
son  in  Virginia.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  a  number 
of  Ballengers  in  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  Counties." 

The  Ballengers  of  Oconee  County  are  descended 
from  Edward.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  over  six  feet 
in  stature,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  did  good 
service  for  his  country.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
and  several  other  battles,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Augusta.  He  was  described  as  kind  and  hospitable 
to  his  friends,  brave  and  fearless  in  battle  and  uncom¬ 
promising  with  a  Tory. 

Edward  Ballenger  married  Pleasant,  daughter  of 
David  Lewis  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Lockhart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina.  They  had  nine  children,  viz:  James, 
Margaret,  John  Lewis,  Pressley,  Larkin,  Rebecca,  Lavinia, 
Edward  J.,  Elizabeth.  Both  Edward  and  his  wife  died  in 
Spartanburg  District,  South  Carolina.'1 

information  from  J.  B.  O.  Landrum,  History  of  Spartanburg  County , 
Atlanta:  Franklin  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  1900,  p.  378. 

information  on  this  branch  of  the  family  has  been  collected  by  Miss  Nan 
Stewart,  of  Fountain  Inn,  South  Carolina. 

information  from  William  Terrell  Lewis,  Genealogy  of  the  Lewis  Family  in 
America ,  Louisville,  Kentucky:  Courier  Journal,  1  893,  pp.  203-6. 


^John  £ewis  Ballenger 

(1790-  ?  ) 


(7 ohn  Lewis  Ballenger,  second  child  of  Edward 
C/  and  Pleasant  Lewis  Ballenger,  married  Mahala  Foster.1 
They  had  ten  children:  James  Alexander,  Frances, 
Edward,  Pleasant,  William,  Tabatha,  Judith  Ann,  Ange- 
line,  John  Richard,  Jane  Mahala.  They  resided  near 
Bachelors  Retreat,  in  what  is  now  Oconee  County,  South 
Carolina,  and  there  John  Lewis  died." 

It  may  be  that  Lewis  is  incorrect  regarding  the 
residence  of  John  Lewis  Ballenger  and  family.  Grady 
W.  Ballenger  believes  that  they  spent  their  lives  in 
Spartanburg  County  and  that  it  was  the  next  generation 
which  migrated  to  Oconee  County. 


1 J.  B.  O.  Landrum,  History  of  Spartanburg  County  (p.  378),  states  that 
James  Ballenger  married  Mahala  Foster.  This  is  apparently  incorrect. 

“This  information  is  from  William  Terrell  Lewis,  Genealogy  of  the  Lewis 
Family  in  America,  Louisville,  Kentucky:  Courier  Journal.  1  893,  p.  206.  Other 
facts  of  his  life  are  unknown. 
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(James  ^Alexander  (Ballenger 

(1820-1895) 


/T  was  told  me  by  my  father  that  in  his  early  man¬ 
hood  his  father,  James  Alexander  Ballenger,  was 
commissioned  by  a  group  of  farmers  in  Lower  Spartan¬ 
burg  County,  South  Carolina,  to  take  a  wagon  train  to 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  buy  corn.  This 
was  in  the  1840’s  when  an  unusual  drought  had  occurred 
in  South  Carolina  and  their  corn  crops  failed.  It  was 
on  such  a  trip  that  he  met  Eunice  Mariah  Woodfin, 
whom  he  later  married.  They  lived  for  a  short  time  near 
the  town  of  Walhalla,  in  what  is  now  Oconee  County, 
South  Carolina.  About  this  time  Bachelors  Retreat  was 
a  thriving  community  situated  near  Tagaloo  River  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Oconee  County.  Here  they 
settled  and  built  a  small  home  which  is  still  standing 
and  occupied.  It  was  here  that  the  family  grew  up  and 
when  the  Civil  War  came  on  my  grandfather  and  oldest 
uncle,  Elbert  W.  Ballenger,  were  called  into  the  service 
and  stayed  for  the  duration. 

"I  may  add  that  I  can  remember  very  little  of  my 
grandmother,  since  she  died  when  I  was  very  young. 
But  grandfather  survived  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
have  definite  recollections  of  him.  He  was  usually  jovial 
and  immaculately  groomed,  and  would  not  have  been 
a  Ballenger  in  those  days  if  not  proud  of  his  horse  that 
was  always  fat  and  frisky.  He  came  to  our  house  quite 
often  in  those  days  between  the  death  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Leathia  McFall. 
After  this  he  lived  for  a  short  period  at  Walhalla  and 
later  returned  to  the  old  home  at  Bachelors  Retreat  (now 
called  Retreat)  where  he  died.  He  and  my  grandmother 
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are  buried  at  Retreat  Presbyterian  Church.”1 

Eunice  Mariah  Woodfin  (1814-1883)  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Woodfin  and  Mary  Sammons  Grady 
of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  John  Woodfin  is  said 
to  have  been  wealthy  and  influential.  Henry  Grady 
(1788-  ?  ),  the  brother  of  Mary  Sammons  Grady, 

spent  his  boyhood  in  their  home  and,  with  the  help  of 
his  brother-in-law,  became  quite  prosperous.  This  Henry 
Grady  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Woodfin  Grady. 
Henry  Woodfin  Grady  was  named  for  this  grandfather 
and  for  John  Woodfin,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
reared  and  aided  him.2 

Four  sons  were  born  to  James  Alexander  and  Eunice 
Mariah  Woodfin  Ballenger,  viz:  Elbert  Woodfin,  William 
Henry,  John  James,  Nicholas  Grady. 


1This  account  was  supplied  by  Grady  W.  Ballenger. 

^Information  from  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Henry  W.  Graily,  Spokesman  of  the 
New  South,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1943,  p.  26. 
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Children  of  (James  yi.  dia llenger 


CpLBERT  Woodfin  Ballenger  (1847-1904)  was  the 
\S)  eldest  son  of  James  Alexander  and  Eunice  Mariah 
Woodfin  Ballenger.  In  early  manhood  he  joined  the 
Confederate  Army  and  while  in  the  Army  contracted 
fever.  During  his  illness  he  fell  from  a  second  story 
window  of  a  hospital  and  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  fall. 


After  his  release  from  military  service  he  pursued 
studies  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  became  a 
school  teacher  and  shortly  afterward  joined  the  North 
Georgia  Conference  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 
He  served  pastorates  at  Lafayette,  Rome,  and  Augusta, 
Georgia.  He  founded  and  was  head  of  Piedmont  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Rockmart,  Georgia  about  1  89  5.  This  institution, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church,'  proved  to 
be  a  very  successful  venture  and  a  very  happy  one  for 
him,  as  he  was  particularly  interested  in  education. 

He  married  Louisa  Elizabeth  Upshaw  of  Cassville, 
Georgia,  in  1874.  They  had  three  daughters  who  lived 
to  maturity:  Maybel  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Maybel  B.  Klunder, 
widowed)  ;  Mayme  Lucille  (Mrs.  Mayme  B.  Haney, 
widowed);  and  Ludie  (Mrs.  B.  T.  Morgan,  deceased). 

His  health  having  failed,  he  retired  from  school 
work  for  a  time,  but  with  improvement  he  again  went 
into  the  active  ministry.  He  was  stricken  while  preach¬ 
ing  at  Fairburn,  Georgia,  and  died  a  few  months  later. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Rockmart,  Georgia.1 


xThis  information  supplied  by  Mrs.  Maybel  Klunder  of  Rome,  Georgia. 
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William  Henry  Ballenger  (1848-1922),  the  second 
son  of  James  Alexander  and  Eunice  Mariah  Woodfin 
Ballenger,  married  Talula  Florence  Jenkins.  They  lived 
near  Westminster,  South  Carolina,  until  1892  when  they 
sold  out  all  their  property  and  moved  to  Texas. 

"Personally,  we  remember  quite  definitely  when 
Uncle  Will  moved  to  Texas,  which  was  a  long  way 
off  in  those  days.  The  big  sale  day  came  and  getting 
up  early  on  a  frosty  morning  in  November  we  drove 
in  two  wagons  some  three  miles  above  Westminster  to 
the  sale.  Because  of  his  interest  and  to  make  the  sale 
a  success,  my  father  J.  J.  Ballenger  bid  on  most  of  the 
items  offered.  After  the  sale  we  returned  home  by  wagon 
some  fifteen  miles,  getting  back  late  in  the  night  and 
loaded  with  household  supplies,  corn,  and  fodder,  much 
of  which  as  I  recall  we  had  no  immediate  use  for. 

"Uncle  Will  was  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  man 
and  he  and  my  father  would  sit  and  talk  for  days  on 
his  visits  back  to  South  Carolina.  Two  of  these  trips 
stand  out  in  my  recollection,  the  first  only  a  few  years 
after  he  moved  to  Texas  and  the  second  about  1915. 

"The  loss  of  two  of  the  older  children  shortly  after 
moving  to  Texas  seemed  to  linger  in  his  mind  and,  in  my 
opinion,  influenced  his  first  move  in  Texas.  The  other 
moves  were  possibly  hunting  for  greener  pastures,  as 
he  had  a  great  urge  to  make  progress,  and  with  a  large 
family  to  support  to  some  extent  this  was  certainly 
necessary.” 

His  activities  in  Texas  and  later  in  Oklahoma  are 
reported  thus:  sold  all  property  in  South  Carolina  in 
1892  and  moved  to  Smith  County,  Texas,  near  Lindale, 
extensive  cotton  farming;  moved  to  Bransford,  Tarrant 
County,  Texas,  1903;  after  a  short  time  moved  to 
Ballinger,  Punnells  County,  Texas;  in  1907  moved  to 
Comanche,  Stephens  County,  Oklahoma,  where  he  did 
extensive  farming  and  was  a  livestock  dealer. 

He  owned  lands  in  New  Mexico  from  which  he 
shipped  and  sold  horses  and  mules  in  Oklahoma.  It  is 
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related  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nina  Fergerson,  of  Com¬ 
anche,  Oklahoma,  that  he  rode  on  horseback  some 
ninety  miles  to  see  her  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

William  Henry  and  Talula  Jenkins  Ballenger  reared 
a  large  family,  a  number  of  whom  are  now  living  as 
follows:  Oconee  Ballenger,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Carl 
Ballenger,  Abilene,  Oklahoma;  DeWitt  Ballenger,  Walters, 
Oklahoma;  Collie  Ballenger,  California;  Ralph  Ballenger, 
Duncan,  Oklahoma;  Maude  Ballenger  (married  name  un¬ 
known)  living,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Nina  Ballenger 
(Mrs.  Nina  Fergerson),  Comanche,  Oklahoma. 

He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  Duncan,  Oklahoma.' 

Nicholas  Grady  Ballenger  (  1857-1937),  fourth  son 
of  James  Alexander  and  Eunice  Mariah  Woodfin  Bal¬ 
lenger,  was  dedicated  to  the  ministry  by  his  mother 
when  he  was  a  baby,  and  was  told  as  he  grew  up  of 
her  desire  for  his  own  dedication.  He  was  sent  away  to 
school.  He  did  not  finish  Ins  education  because  he  did 
not  want  to  be  a  preacher.  Married  at  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  lived  on  a  farm  and  served  as  steward  in  the  local 
church  at  Retreat,  near  Westminster.  Constantly  feeling 
the  urge  to  commit  his  life  more  fully  to  God,  he  joined 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  and  was  sent  as  pastor 
to  Fountain  Inn,  South  Carolina. 

At  this  time  many  men  who  entered  the  ministry 
unprepared  took  a  study  course  along  with  their  other 
duties.  This  was  called  the  "Conference  Course,"  a  four 
years  course  of  study.  Fortunately,  as  in  this  case,  the 
wife  often  helped  by  reading  into  the  wee  hours  of 
morning  helping  the  preacher  husband  prepare  for  the 
examination  to  be  given  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  The  charges  to  which  he  was  assigned  were 
Fountain  Inn,  Easley,  Williamston,  Leesville,  Graniteville, 


-The  recollection  of  moving  day  and  information  regarding  the  family  in 
South  Carolina,  was  supplied  by  Grady  W.  Ballenger.  Information  regarding  the 
family  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Nina  fergerson  of  Comanche, 
Oklahoma. 
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Pickens,  Pendleton,  McCormick,  Walhalla  Circuit,  and 
Belton.  Churches  and  parsonages  were  built  under  his 
supervision  at  several  of  these  places. 

He  married  Ella  Pauline  Herndon.  To  them  were 
born  eight  children  who  lived  to  maturity,  viz:  Lula 
Marie  (Mrs.  John  Allen  Dendy)  (1880-1946);  Lillian 
Rhoda  (Mrs.  Edward  W.  McElmurry)  (  1882  —  ); 

Eva  Mae  (Mrs.  Robert  Peters  Walker)  (1884  —  ); 

Samuel  Herndon  (1887-1947);  Ruth  (Mrs.  J.  Samson 
Strom)  (1892  —  );  Nina  Grady;  Clara  Elizabeth 

(Mrs.  John  William  Mills)  (  1889-1936);  Pauline  (Mrs. 
Jack  Burley)  (1906  —  ). 

H  is  first  wife  died  in  192  3  and  he  later  married 
Mrs.  Annie  Brown.  He  is  buried  at  Walhalla." 

*  *  * 

John  James  Ballenger  (  1  8  5  3-1939),  third  son  of 
James  Alexander  and  Eunice  Mariah  Woodfin  Ballenger, 
was  a  youth  of  twelve  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  educated  at  Retreat  and  taught  school  for  a  short 
time. 

In  his  early  manhood  and  before  marriage  he  secured 
a  team  of  mules  and  rented  from  a  neighbor  an  acreage 
of  Tugaloo  river  bottom  lands  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  rental  of  $100.  This  was  planted  in  corn  but  a  June 
freshet  came  and  wiped  out  his  crop.  The  land  owner 
demanded  that  full  rental  be  paid.  To  do  this  he  went 
with  his  team  and  hauled  dirt  and  cross  ties  when  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway  (now  the  Southern 
Railway)  was  being  extended  to  Atlanta. 

He  married  Lucy  Antoinette  Hughs,  whose  father, 
Henry  R.  Hughs,  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  whose 
mother  made  her  home  in  Richland. 

To  John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Ballenger  ten  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  viz:  Pearl,  Henry  Alexander,  Grady 
Woodfin,  Charles  Pendleton,  Eunice  Elizabeth,  Lucy 


"This  information  supplied  by  Mrs.  I' J  ward  V.  Mel  Inuirrv. 
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Erwin,  Lalla  Malinda,  Myra  Antoinette,  John  Theodore, 
Homer. 

Few  men  of  his  day  were  more  versatile  than  John 
James  Ballenger.  If  the  going  became  unprofitable  he 
was  alert  and,  facing  the  situation,  would  in  some  way 
manage  to  switch  to  another  project  that  would  pay  off. 
The  decades  after  the  Civil  War  were  financially  trying 
and  a  man  with  a  large  family  to  rear  and  educate  faced 
many  obstacles,  but  none  were  too  hard  for  him  to  over¬ 
come. 

About  1  89  5,  after  trying  saw  milling,  cotton  gin¬ 
ning,  and  various  projects,  his  mind  went  back  to  the 
earlier  days  and  his  grading  work  for  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad.  With  a  few  teams  of  mules  and  cotton- 
field  Negroes  to  drive  them,  he  began  the  grading  of 
side  tracks — first  for  a  brickyard  near  the  village  of 
Richland,  South  Carolina;  then,  as  we  recall,  to  Liberty, 
South  Carolina,  tracks  leading  into  a  new  cotton  mill. 
Then  to  Seneca,  bed  for  a  railroad  siding  to  the  Seneca 
Cotton  Mill  which  was  then  being  constructed;  also 
did  considerable  excavating  for  the  cotton  mill. 

Captain  John  (the  Negroes  called  him  in  those  days) 
and  as  we  recall  now  they  attached  the  proper  honor  to 
his  name.  He  was  firm  with  them  but  kind  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  every  need.  When  they  got  in  the  lockup 
with  too  much  white  lightning  he  would  invariably  come 
to  their  rescue.  But  work  and  feed  them  was  his  job 
and  he  could  get  more  out  of  the  Negro  and  mule,  as 
work  was  done  at  that  time,  than  any  man  of  lus  day. 

He  had  completed  the  small  projects  mentioned 
and  had  probably  realized  a  few  hundred  dollars  profit 
when  he  was  invited  to  bid  on  excavation  for  an  addition 
to  Springs  Cotton  Mills  of  Lancaster,  South  Carolina. 
Colonel  Leroy  Springs  in  that  day  was  possibly  the 
wealthiest  man  of  South  Carolina,  and  it  was  said  by  the 
natives  of  that  vicinity  that  Captain  John  was  the  first 
man  to  out-trade  him  on  his  own  figures.  In  preparing 
his  bid  Ballenger  wanted  to  fix  a  price  of  so  much  per 
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yard  for  moving  dirt  and  another  figure  for  rock.  Springs 
objected,  "Any  damn  fool  knows  there’s  no  rock  here.” 
Captain  John  replied,  "Any  damn  fool  may  know  this, 
but  I  don’t.”  Seeing  that  Springs  didn’t  think  there  was 
any  rock  to  be  moved,  he  included  a  higher  price  than 
usual  for  moving  rock.  As  it  worked  out,  there  was  a 
large  ledge  of  rock  only  a  few  feet  underground.  He 
made  a  handsome  profit  on  moving  it. 

With  his  now  enlarged  outfit  he  went  from  Lan¬ 
caster  to  The  Macon,  Dublin  and  Savannah  Railroad, 
doing  work  near  Vidalia,  Georgia.  He  was  always  look¬ 
ing  out  for  someone  or  some  firm  in  which  he  could 
place  confidence  and  was  not  easily  fooled  in  his  decisions. 

From  Georgia  he  went  to  the  coal  fields  near  Middles- 
boro,  Kentucky.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  we 
recall  his  backing  out  on  a  job.  He  became  suspicious 
of  the  natives,  after  experiencing  at  night  an  attempted 
holdup  when  driving  to  his  project.  Selling  his  outfit 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  natives  of  Middlesboro,  he  got 
on  the  train  and  came  home.  But  it  was  not  very  long 
before  almost  all  his  force  of  Negroes  had  followed  him, 
so  work  had  to  be  started  again. 

If  we  recall  rightly,  he  then  went  to  the  Seaboard 
Railroad  Extension  in  South  Carolina  at  Bethune,  near 
Camden.  At  this  location  I  do  not  recall  any  special 
happenings  except  a  special  friendship  with  Mr.  Bethune. 
After  finishing  he  came  riding  home  on  an  unusually 
cold  day  in  February  1903. 

The  last  work  of  importance  was  on  extension  of 
the  Seaboard  Railroad  near  Atlanta,  Georgia.  One  inci¬ 
dent  stands  out  in  our  recollection  in  connection  with 
this  project.  He  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  engineer 
to  give  him  proper  specifications  for  moving  rock  in 
a  large  cut.  He  was  usually  successful  in  getting  along 
with  this  man  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  the  engineer 
could  not  see  the  viewpoint  of  contractor  and  it  looked 
for  a  time  as  though  the  work  would  be  finished  at  a 
loss.  Finally,  through  some  maneuvering,  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  general  engineer  would  be  called  in.  The  general 
engineer  agreed  to  rock  specifications  and  this  saved  the 
day  on  that  contract. 

During  his  contracting  days  and  afterward  he  relied 
a  great  deal  upon  a  Negro  helper,  L.  Suber.  Suber  was 
born  a  slave  boy  and  was  freed  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  Just  when  he  came  to  Captain  John  is  now  for¬ 
gotten,  but  he  was  foreman  and  personnel  man  (in  fact, 
if  not  by  title)  on  the  excavation  contracts.  After 
Ballenger  retired  from  contracting,  Suber  worked  on 
construction  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
on  road  work  with  Charles  P.  Ballenger.  But  he  always 
had  a  home  on  the  Ballenger  farm,  a  chance  to  make  a 
crop,  and  a  friend  in  John  James  Ballenger.  They  were 
about  the  same  age  and  as  they  grew  old  together,  Suber 
would  often  come  from  lus  home  across  the  creek  to 
visit  with  "Cap’n.”  During  such  a  visit  one  summer  day 
in  the  mid  1930’s,  they  stood  talking  in  the  yard.  Suber 
stooped  to  pick  a  blade  of  grass  and  literally  fell  dead 
at  Captain  John’s  feet. 

Early  in  life  John  James  Ballenger  purchased  near 
Richland  a  tract  of  land  of  about  sixty  acres  on  which 
he  erected  a  small  dwelling  which  was  the  home.  As 
the  years  passed  and  the  family  increased  this  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  larger  frame  house  on  the  same  site.  And 
again,  after  some  years  had  passed  and  the  Lord  had 
blessed  his  hands,  he  erected  a  new  and  larger  house  on 
the  same  site.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  his  first  home  site  was  his  only  desire  through¬ 
out  life  and  it  was  the  site  on  which  he  died. 

In  addition  to  the  original  purchase,  many  other 
tracts  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  were  bought  and 
some  were  resold.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  home 
place  consisted  of  about  300  acres. 

The  old  homestead  was  sold  in  1 94 S  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Oconee  County  Country  Club.  The  house 
was  used  for  club  purposes  for  several  years  but  was 
accidentally  burned,  so  the  place  of  our  fondest  recol- 
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lections  was  wiped  out.  A  new  club  house  has  since 
been  erected  and  a  nine  hole  golf  course  and  a  lake  are 
now  on  the  ground  where  we  once  grew  corn,  cotton, 
hay  crops,  and  fruit. 

Our  father  had  many  traits  of  character  not  found 
in  the  present  generation.  He  was  an  individualist  of  the 
first  order;  one  who  did  not  lean  on  or  seek  help  from 
friend  or  foe.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  if  he  was 
to  make  any  headway  financially  it  must  be  by  de¬ 
termined  use  of  the  mental  faculties  that  God  had  given 
him.  Although  in  our  early  life  we  can  recall  that  he 
was  often  "put  to  it”  financially  to  meet  the  growing 
obligations  of  a  large  family,  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
no  one  came  to  him  for  an  accommodation  and  went 
away  without  in  some  manner  having  been  relieved. 

He  was  kind  and  affectionate  and  liberal  to  family. 
The  home  was  a  refuge  for  all  family  connections  and 
one  where  the  latch  string  was  always  out.  Literally  all 
would  come,  some  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  from  these 
contacts  with  kinsmen  a  life  attachment  was  formed  by 
us  who  were  in  the  formative  state.  He  was  always  inter¬ 
ested  and  occupied  with  schools  and  churches,  and  an 
officer  and  leader  in  upgrowth  of  same.1 

Lucy  Hughs  Ballenger  died  in  1932  eleven  months 
after  a  fall  which  resulted  in  a  broken  hip.  John  James 
Ballenger  died  in  1939.  They  are  buried  together  in  the 
cemetery  of  Richland  Presbyterian  Church. 


JMost  of  this  account  is  based  upon  the  recollections  of  Grady  \V.  Ballenger. 
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C7)earl  Ballenger  (1877-1931)  was  the  first  child 
J  of  John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Ballenger.  Except 
for  a  period  of  attendance  at  Female  College  at 
Williamston,  South  Carolina  (later  moved  to  Greenwood 
and  named  Lander  College)  she  lived  her  entire  life  at 
the  family  home. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  disappointed  in  love 
and  never  again  showed  any  interest  in  the  opposite  sex. 
She  lived  in  the  home  of  her  parents  and  enjoyed  her 
special  friends  and  .was  always  ready  to  assist  in  enter¬ 
tainment  of  special  guests,  who  were  many. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  U.  D.  C.  and  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  was  organist  of  Richland  Presbyterian 
Church  for  a  number  of  years. 

"I  shall  never  forget  her  statement  to  me  in  the 
last  days  of  her  life.  I  had  gone  to  bring  her  to  Seneca 
to  the  home  of  our  brother  Homer,  whose  first  child  was 
quite  ill.  The  doctors  had  not  fully  decided  the  nature 
of  her  illness  but  thought  it  to  be  meningitis.  She  stated 
as  we  approached  town  that  she  did  not  mind  placing 
her  life  in  jeopardy  for  a  cause  that  she  was  undertak¬ 
ing — trying  to  nurse  the  baby  back  to  normal — which 
was  accomplished,  but  at  cost  of  her  life.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  she  became  ill  with  something  similar 
and  died  without  any  improvement.”1  She  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Richland  Presbyterian  Church. 


Henry  Alexander  Ballenger  (  1879-1895),  the  first 


'Statement  of  Grady  \\\  Ballenger. 
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son  and  second  child  of  John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs 
Ballenger. 

His  uncle,  Elbert  W.  Ballenger,  a  Methodist  minister, 
had  founded  a  small  school  under  supervision  of  North 
Georgia  Conference  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 
Since  public  schools  were  limited  in  those  days,  his  father 
decided  to  send  Henry  to  this  school  at  Rockmart, 
Georgia. 

When  he  had  been  there  only  a  few  months  he 
became  ill,  possibly  with  typhoid  fever,  and  was  sent 
home.  About  two  weeks  later  he  died. 


Grady  Woodfin  Ballenger  (  1  880  —  ),  second 

son  and  third  child  of  John  James  Ballenger  and  Lucy 
Hughs  Ballenger. 

He  began  his  education  at  old  Richland  Church 
School.  A  short  time  thereafter  the  school  was  moved  to 
Richland  Station  and  a  new  school  building  constructed, 
privately  financed  by  the  leaders  of  the  community.  At¬ 
tendance  at  this  school  continued  until  about  1898,  when 
his  father  decided  it  best  for  him  to  go  to  the  Seneca 
School  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
fall  term  of  Clemson  College  he  registered  there  and 
attended  for  two  years,  1898-1900.  It  was  then  decided 
that  he  should  discontinue  school  and  make  it  possible 
for  his  younger  brother,  Charles  Pendleton  Ballenger, 
to  enter  college. 

Thereafter  he  lived  at  home  for  about  three  years, 
having  the  responsibility  of  running  the  farm  and  act¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  his  father  who  was  away  a  great  part 
of  the  time,  engaged  in  contracting. 

H  is  father,  while  on  one  of  his  visits  at  home,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  home  town  of  Seneca  and  was  approached 
by  a  business  man  who  had  started  a  small  hardware 
business  with  too  little  capital.  The  man  wanted  a  loan 
to  help  finance  the  business,  but  the  conversation  ended 
with  sale  of  the  business.  On  his  return  home,  John 
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James  Ballenger  reported  the  occurrence  and  informed 
Grady  that  he  could  get  ready  to  go  to  work  at  the 
business  with  a  view  of  taking  it  over  when  he  had 
sufficient  experience.  Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
as  head  of  the  Ballenger  Hardware  Company  in  Seneca. 

Married  Eleanor  Richardson  of  Seneca.  Two  chil¬ 
dren:  Woodfin  Richardson  and  Elizabeth  Marion. 


Charles  Pendleton  Ballenger  (  1882-1937),  fourth 
child  of  John  James  and  Eucy  Hughs  Ballenger,  was  an 
alumnus  of  Clemson  College,  class  of  190  5.  Ele  was 
resident  engineer  for  the  government  at  Fort  Bragg 
during  World  War  I  and  later  organized  Ballenger  Pav¬ 
ing  Company  of  Greenville.  He  was  president  of  the 
Carolinas  Branch  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America.  In  recognition  of  his  noteworthy  success  as 
a  paving  contractor  Clemson  College  conferred  on  him 
an  honorary  title  in  engineering. 

He  married  Grace  E.  Minshall  of  Piedmont,  West 
Virginia.  To  them  were  born  five  children:  Charles 
Pendleton,  Perry  Minshall,  Henry  Grady,  Jean  Marie 
(Mrs.  J.  Conrad  Henderson),  Susan  Rebecca  (Mrs.  James 
C.  Senter) . 

He  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green¬ 
ville  where  he  served  as  a  Deacon. 

He  died  in  1937  and  was  buried  in  Springwood 
Cemetery,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 


Eunice  Elizabeth  (1886-1940),  fifth  child  of  John 
James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Ballenger,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  at  Richland  and  Seneca  and  graduated  with  honors 
from  Chicora  College,  Greenville. 

She  married  Hubbard  Allen  Knox,  Presbyterian 
minister.  To  them  were  born  seven  children,  viz: 
Hubbard  Allen,  John  Ballenger,  William  Timothy,  James 
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Whitfield,  Eunice  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George  B.  Williams), 
Hugh  Halbert,  Thomas  Wendell. 

She  spent  her  life  as  a  pastor’s  wife  at  Mayesville, 
Gaffney,  Georgetown,  Liberty,  and  Andrews,  South 
Carolina.  She  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident  June  3, 
1940,  and  is  buried  at  Andrews,  South  Carolina. 


Lucy  Antoinette  Ballenger,  the  sixth  child  and  third 
daughter  of  John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Ballenger,  died 
shortly  before  she  reached  the  age  of  two  years. 


Lalla  Malinda  Ballenger  (1888-1949),  the  seventh 
child,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Richland  and  Seneca 
and  graduated  with  highest  honors  at  Chicora  College 
in  Greenville.  She  chose  teaching  as  her  career. 

Possibly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  home  ties  and  health 
problems,  she  would  have  taken  up  missionary  work 
under  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  she  confined  her¬ 
self  to  teaching  in  schools  in  Oconee  and  Pickens  counties. 
Possessed  of  unusual  qualities  for  leadership  she  was 
instrumental  in  shaping  the  lives  of  many  young  people. 

She  had  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  lived 
according  to  its  teachings  throughout  her  life.  She  was 
for  many  years  church  organist  at  Richland  Church, 
and  taught  Sunday  school  regularly  during  most  of  her 
lifetime. 

She  was  so  concerned  for  others,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  her  later  years,  that  she  scarcely  took  time  for  her 
own  welfare.  Finally,  when  her  mother  became  crippled 
and  was  bedridden  for  some  months,  she  gave  up  teach¬ 
ing  and  took  on  responsibility  of  home  and  mother  and 
father,  continuing  during  her  father’s  declining  days 
and  until  his  death,  after  which  she  lived  alone.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  she  decided  to  adopt  a  child, 
Catherine  Malinda,  who  was  brought  to  her  by  a  Presby¬ 
terian  preacher  from  North  Carolina.  Lalla  died  in  1949 
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The  Ballenger  Girls,  Myra,  Lalla,  Eunice,  anil  Pearl, 

1906. 


and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Richland  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Myra  Antoinette  (  1890  - — -  ),  eighth  child  of 

John  James  and  I.ucy  Hughs  Ballenger,  was  educated  in 
the  schools  at  Richland  and  Seneca  and  attended  Chicora 
College  in  Greenville  for  one  year. 

She  discontinued  her  education  for  reasons  of  health 
and  remained  at  home,  serving  as  organist  of  the  Rich¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church,  for  several  years.  She  con¬ 
sidered  entering  training  as  a  nurse  but  decided  against 
this  upon  advice  of  the  family  physician. 

In  1913  she  married  Benjamin  Otis  Whitten  M.D. 
of  Pendleton,  South  Carolina.  To  them  were  born  two 
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children:  Martha  Antoinette  (Mrs.  Leon  J.  Brandt)  ; 
Lalla  Mildred  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Slier). 

Dr.  Whitten’s  interests  led  him  into  the  field  of 
psychiatry  and  the  treatment  and  training  of  persons 
with  mental  disorders  and  deficiencies.  After  several  years 
as  physician  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Columbia,  they 
went  to  Clinton  where  Dr.  Whitten  founded  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  head  of  the  State  Training  School  (now  re¬ 
named  Whitten  Village).  They  live  in  Clinton,  where 
Dr.  Whitten  is  Superintendent  of  Whitten  Village. 


John  Theodore  Balienger  (  1  892  —  ) ,  ninth  child 

of  John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Balienger,  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Richland  and  Seneca.  After  one  year  at 
Davidson  College  he  transferred  to  Presbyterian  College 
at  Clinton,  South  Carolina,  where  he  graduated.  He  was 
captain  of  the  college  baseball  team  for  two  years  and 
has  always  been  interested  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  sports. 

He  was  on  active  duty  in  the  Army  for  two  years 
during  World  War  I,  and  has  since  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  automobile  business  in  Seneca,  except  for 
the  years  1942-49  when  he  lived  in  the  old  home  place 
and  raised  cattle. 

Married  Helen  Johnson  of  Jefferson,  Georgia.  No 
children. 


Homer  Balienger  (189S  —  ),  tenth  child  of 

John  James  and  Lucy  Hughs  Balienger,  was  educated  in 
the  Richland  and  Seneca  schools  and  studied  for  two 
years  at  Presbyterian  College  in  Clinton. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  during  World  War  I  and 
has  since  been  active  in  poster  advertising  and  other 
businesses  in  Seneca. 

He  married  Sara  Farmer  and  to  them  were  born 
four  children,  viz:  Betty,  Lucy  Anne,  James  Farmer, 
and  Agnes  Ruth. 


APPENDIX 
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A  Civil  War  Letter 

Henry  R.  Hughs,  who  wrote  the  letter  below,  was 
seriously  wounded,  apparently  in  the  Second  Battle  of 
Bull  Run,  ten  days  after  the  letter  was  written.  He  died 
as  a  result  of  his  wounds  on  July  26,  1862,  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Virginia,  and  was  buried  there. 

Henry  R.  Hughs  was  the  father  of  Lucy  Antoinette 
Hughs,  wife  of  John  James  Ballenger.  James  Alexander 
Ballenger,  father,  and  Elbert  Wood  fin  Ballenger,  brother 
of  John  James  Ballenger,  both  served  for  several  years 
in  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  letter  is  revised  in  paragraphing,  punctuation, 
and  spelling  to  increase  its  clarity.  It  is  published  here 
to  provide  a  first-hand  impression  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  had  such  a  profound  effect  upon  the  Ballenger 
Lamily  and  the  people  of  the  region  in  which  they  lived. 

Camp  Tervin 

Army  of  North  Eastern  Virginia 

June  6,  1862 

Dear  Sister: 

I  am,  through  the  mercy  of  an  allmighty  God, 
permitted  to  try  to  write  you  a  few  lines  which  leave 
me  and  all  well  -  well  as  common  at  present.  Hoping 
they  may  come  safe  to  hand  and  in  due  time  and  find 
you  and  all  well  as  ever. 

We  have  several  sick  boys  and  have  had  several  to 
die  and  two  or  three  are  very  low  at  present,  though  1 
suppose  you  have  heard  the  names  of  those  that  have 
died.  I  say  to  you  that  Perkins  died  this  week  at  Rich- 
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Postscript 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  a  family  which  for  seven 
generations  has  had  a  part  in  the  transformation  of 
America  from  a  group  of  primitive  frontier  colonies  to 
a  position  as  world  power. 

This  account  is  brief  and  omits  much  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  most  of  the  bright  detail  which  gave  beauty 
to  days  past.  To  complete  the  picture  one  should  add 
for  each  generation  details  such  as:  trips  to  the  water 
mill  with  freshly-shelled  corn;  trips  to  start  the  ram  after 
a  summer  rain;  Nancy  and  Polly  and  the  other  horses, 
including  the  Wild  Western  runaway;  the  two  Model 
T  Fords  and  the  Chalmers  and  Dort  which  succeeded 
them;  water  melons  cooling  in  the  dairy  house,  fruit  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  side  yard  and  ice  cream  being  churned  in 
the  back  yard. 

But  such  details  are  now  only  fading  memories  in 
the  minds  of  present  generations  fully  occupied  with 
present  problems.  So  this  history  contains  only  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  major  facts  and  a  supplement  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  which  follows. 
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mond.  Little  Jimmy  Tenny  died  this  week;  also  Gus 
Smithsom  is  quite  sick,  also  Jock  McDonald  is  very  low 
and  several  others  that  I  could  name  but  it  would  take 
too  much  time  and  space. 

Well,  Susan,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  small  sketch 
of  our  march  to  this  place  which  was  anything  but 
a  pleasant  trip  -  not  so  interesting  to  us  but  maybe  it 
will  be  of  some  to  you,  as  it  will  show  you  something 
of  what  a  Virginia  soldier  has  to  do.  We  left  Camp 
Ledbetter  near  Fredricksburg  on  Saturday  night  about 
six  o’clock,  marched  all  night  and  by  daylight  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  moved  the  distance  of  near  three  miles  on 
a  straight  line,  or  the  nearest  way  we  could  have  gone 
(which  was  the  Telegraph  Road)  and  much  the  best 
way.  We  were  traveling  every  day,  sometimes  toward 
Richmond  and  then  back  for  ten  or  eleven  miles  at  quick 
time  for  one  week  when  we  got  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  Richmond.  Then  we  stayed  two  days  and  nights, 
thence  to  this  place  by  degrees  moving  every  day  for 
three  days  at  the  rate  of  from  two  miles  to  one-half 
mile  at  a  time.  1  think  we  are  located  for  the  time  being 
till  Richmond  is  taken  or  evacuated,  which  I  think  will 
hardly  ever  be  done  as  we  have  got  many  a  soldier  here. 
I  have  been  told  our  line  of  battle  extends  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles.  I  suppose  we  have  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  I  have  learned  that  Stiles  is  somewhere  on  this 
line  of  battle  but  his  whereabouts  I  know  not.  I  told  Sam 
to  write  to  him  yesterday  but  I  think  he  has  not  done 
it  yet.  But  when  he  is  called  into  action  he  will  leave 
his  mark  or  make  one  that  will  tell  as  well  as  ourselves. 

I  hope  to  be  spared  to  come  home  and  see  you 
all  so  I  can  tell  you  all  verbally  and  so  you  can  under¬ 
stand  it  better  than  I  can  write  it.  You  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  soldiers  and  war  implements.  The  fight  com¬ 
menced  here  last  Saturday  morning.  We  could  hear  the 
cannon  very  plain.  Also  on  Sunday  while  Mr.  Sloan  was 
preaching  we  could  hear  the  large  guns  very  plain. 
Yesterday  I  walked  out  on  a  hill  nearby  -  could  see  the 
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flash  of  the  enemy’s  guns  but  could  not  see  ours  but 
could  hear  the  returning  fire  from  our  batteries  near 
the  Williamsburg  Road,  I  suppose  three  or  four  miles 
off.  But  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  either  side  we 
can’t  tell,  as  you  can  get  that  as  quick  as  we  will  and 
hear  a  great  deal  more  -  though  we  can  hear  a  plenty. 
I  am  sitting  writing  under  a  shelter  made  of  our  blankets 
as  we  had  to  throw  away  the  most  of  our  tents  and  the 
balance  we  can’t  get;  I  don’t  know  where  they  are. 

Martin  Pelty  is  lost  from  the  Regiment  as  he  was 
sick  and  put  on  the  train  and  went,  I  suppose,  about 
one  hundred  miles  up  the  Central  Road  from  Hanover 
Junction,  as  our  train  was  cut  off  between  that  place  and 
Richmond.  Pitts  is  in  the  hospital  at  Charlottesville.  I 
suppose  if  he  gets  well  he  will  come  up. 

I  hope  everything  in  the  way  of  bread  stuffs  is  do¬ 
ing  well  and  looks  promising.  Liz  writes  me  her  little 
crop  looks  very  well  but  needs  work,  though  I  suppose 
it  has  got  it  before  this  as  she  said  she  took  her  hoe 
and  walked  down  into  it.  With  as  able  a  hand  as  she 
is  I  think  the  work  will  be  done. 

I  think  I  have  written  you  all  that  I  can  think  of 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  It  has  been  raining  here 
all  the  week  since  Monday  night.  The  fighting  doesn’t 
seem  to  change  or  depress  the  spirits  of  any  as  all  seem 
to  be  cheerful  as  ever. 

Everything  is  high  here,  especially  such  as  a  soldier 
wants  for  nourishment.  We  paid  SO  cents  for  one  gallon 
of  wheat  yesterday  to  make  coffee  of.  I  saw  strawberries 
selling  for  SO  cents  per  quart,  one  dollar  per  quart  for 
molasses.  We  could  get  things  much  cheaper  near  Fred- 
ricksburg  than  we  can  here,  as  it  takes  all  the  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  sick  and  wounded  that  are  in  the  hospitals. 

Well,  Susan,  we  have  come  to  be  soldiers  in  reality 
and  take  everything  soldier  fashion.  I  do  my  own  wash¬ 
ing.  We  get  a  plenty  to  eat,  bread  and  bacon,  but  I 
have  had  such  a  sore  mouth  since  I  have  been  here  I 
can’t  eat  anything  scarcely,  though  I  feel  as  well  as  I 
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ever  did  otherwise.  We  are  blessed  with  good  cold  water 
here  and  plenty  of  it.  The  upland  is  very  poor,  but  I 
am  told  it  produces  ticks,  fleas  and  lice  in  abundance  - 
rather  over  average  crop  this  year. 

I  must  close.  Remember  me  to  Mother  Lucy  and 
the  children.  Also  to  M.  B.  and  Family,  W.  FL  D.  and 
W.  W.  Stribling  and  Family.  Also  to  Tommy. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  all,  but  that  is  almost 
one  of  the  unreasonable  expectations  when  compared 
with  what  is  before  our  eyes,  and  the  work  that  is  likely 
to  have  to  be  done.  The  work  is  before  us.  Someone  has 
it  to  do  and  it  may  find  its  way  to  our  Regiment, 
though  we  escaped  wonderfully  and  to  miss  this  chance 
would  be  miraculous. 

If  you  have  any  chance  to  let  Liz  see  this  before 
then  do  so,  as  I  shall  write  to  her  next  week  and  started 
her  a  letter  yesterday.  I  must  close  as  I  have  already  more 
than  I  expected  when  I  began.  Besides  that  it  is  so  badly 
done  and  spelled  too,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make 
sense  out  of  it.  Write  me  soon.  I  remain  as  ever  your 
affectionate  brother  -  till  death. 

H.  R.  Hughs 


II 

Henry  Woodfin  Grady 

John  James  Ballenger  and  Henry  Woodfin  Grady 
were  great  grandsons  of  Jonathan  Grady  (1760-1812) 
and  Harriet  Sammons  (1764-  ?  ).  Henry  Woodfin 

Grady  was  named  for  his  grandfather  Henry  and  his 
grandfather’s  brother-in-law  John  Woodfin,  who  was  a 
grandfather  of  John  James  Ballenger.  Henry  Woodfin 
Grady  died  in  1  889,  before  Ballenger  began  work  as  a 
contractor  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  met. 

In  the  period  of  confusion  following  the  Civil  War, 
Grady  appeared  as  a  brilliant  journalist  and  speaker  who 
did  much  to  restore  confidence  in  the  South  and  reduce 
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bitterness  between  North  and  South.  His  most  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  speech  "The  New  South”  was  delivered  before 
the  New  England  Society  in  New  York  in  1886.  Three 
years  later,  and  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Boston  Merchants  Association  in  Boston  and 
included  in  his  speech  the  incident  titled  "Funeral  in 
Georgia.” 

The  two  speeches  are  illustrative  of  the  new  course 
which  Grady  felt  the  South  should  follow.  They  also 
give  some  insight  into  the  period  when  John  James 
Ballenger  was  seeking  a  career  and  rearing  a  family.  The 
New  South  has  been  often  quoted  and  is  well  known. 
The  incident  titled  "Funeral  in  Georgia”  is  reprinted 
here  as  an  item  of  interest. 

FUNERAL  IN  GEORGIA 

I  attended  a  funeral  once  in  Pickens  County  in  my 
State.  A  funeral  is  not  a  cheerful  object  to  me  unless  I 
could  select  the  subject.  This  funeral  was  peculiarly  sad. 
It  was  a  poor  "one  gallus”  fellow  whose  breeches  struck 
him  under  the  armpits  and  hit  him  at  the  other  end 
about  the  knee.  He  didn’t  believe  in  decollete  clothes. 
They  buried  him  in  the  midst  of  a  marble  quarry;  they 
cut  thru  solid  marble  to  make  his  grave;  and  yet  a  little 
tombstone  they  put  above  him  was  from  Vermont.  They 
buried  him  in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest,  and  yet  the 
pine  coffin  was  imported  from  Cincinnati;  they  buried 
him  within  touch  of  an  iron  mine,  and  yet  the  nails  in 
his  coffin  and  the  iron  in  the  shovel  that  dug  his  grave 
were  imported  from  Pittsburgh.  They  buried  him  by 
the  side  of  the  best  sheep-grazing  country  on  the  earth, 
and  yet  the  wool  in  the  coffin  bands  and  the  coffin 
bands  themselves  were  brought  from  the  North.  The 
South  didn’t  furnish  a  thing  on  earth  for  that  funeral 
but  the  corpse  and  the  hole  in  the  ground. 
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Agnes  Ruth,  22 
Andrew,  1 
Angeline,  5 
Betty,  22 
Carl,  10 

Catherine  Malinda,  20 
Charles  P.,  1 5 

Charles  Pendleton,  11,  15,  18-19 

Charles  Pendleton,  Jr.,  19 

Clara  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  William  Mills), 

Collie,  10 

DeWitt,  10 

Edward  (1733  ),  2 

Edward  (1761-1823),  2,  4-5 

Edward  J.,  4 

Elbert  Woodfin,  6-8,  18,  25 

Elizabeth,  4 

Elizabeth  Marion,  19 

Eunice  Elizabeth,  11,  19 

Eva  Mac  (Mrs.  Robert  Peters  Walker),  11 

Frances,  5 

Grady,  19 

Elenry  Alexander,  11,  17 
Henry  Grady,  19 
Homer,  12,  17,  22 
James,  4 
James,  2-4 

James  Alexander,  5-11,  2  5 
James  Farmer,  22 
Jane  Mahala,  5 

Jean  Marie  (Mrs.  J.  Conrad  Henderson),  19 

John  James,  7,  9,  1  1-12,  1  5-22,  25,  28-29 

John  Lewis,  4-5 

John  Richard,  5 

John  Theodore,  12,  22 

Judith  Ann,  5 

Falla  Malinda,  12,  20 

Larkin,  4 

Lavinia,  4 
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Ballenger,  Lillian  Rhoda  (Mrs.  Edward  W.  McElmurry),  11 

Ballenger,  Lucy  Anne,  22 

Ballenger,  Lucy  Antoinette,  20 

Ballenger,  Lucy  Erwin,  11-12 

Ballenger,  Lucy  Hughs,  11,  16-22 

Ballenger,  Ludie  (Mrs.  B.  T.  Morgan),  8 

Ballenger,  Lula  Marie  (Mrs.  John  Allen  Dendy),  11 

Ballenger,  Margaret,  4 

Ballenger,  Maude,  10 

Ballenger,  Maybel  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Maybel  B.  Klunder),  8 

Ballenger,  Mayme  Lucille  (Mrs.  Mayme  B.  Haney),  8 

Ballenger,  Myra  Antoinette,  12,  21 

Ballenger,  Nicholas  Grady,  7,  10 

Ballenger,  Nina  (Mrs.  Nina  Fergerson),  10 

Ballenger,  Nina  Grady,  11 

Ballenger,  Oconee,  10 

Ballenger,  Pauline  (Mrs.  Jack  Burley),  11 

Ballenger,  Pearl,  11,  17 

Ballenger,  Perry  Minshall,  19 

Ballenger,  Pressley,  4 

Ballenger,  Ralph,  10 

Ballenger,  Rebecca,  4 

Ballenger,  Ruth  (Mrs.  J.  Samson  Strom),  11 
Ballenger,  Samuel  Herndon,  1 1 

Ballenger,  Susan  Rebecca  (Mrs.  James  C.  Senter),  19 

Ballenger,  Tabatha,  5 

Ballenger,  Talula  Jenkins,  10 

Ballenger,  William,  5 

Ballenger,  William  Henry,  7,  9-10 

Ballenger,  Woodfin  Richardson,  19 

Brown,  Annie,  1 1 

Dodson,  Dorcas,  2-4 

Farmer,  Sara,  22 
Foster,  Mahala,  5 

Grady,  Henry,  7 

Grady,  Henry  Woodfin,  3,  7,  11,  18,  28-29 
Grady,  Jonathan,  28 
Grady,  Mary  Sammons,  7 

Herndon,  Ella  Pauline,  11 
Hughs,  Henry  R.,  11,  2  3,  2  8 
Hughs,  Lucy  Antoinette,  11,  2  5 

Jenkins,  Talula  Florence,  9-10 
Johnson,  Helen,  22 
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Knox,  Eunice  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George  B.  Williams),  20 

Knox,  Hubbard  Allen,  19 

Knox,  Hubbard  Allen,  Jr.,  19 

Knox,  Hugh  Halbert,  20 

Knox,  James  Whitfield,  19 

Knox,  John  Ballengcr,  19 

Knox,  Thomas  Wendell,  20 

Knox,  William  Timothy,  19 

Lewis,  David,  4 

Lewis,  Pleasant  (Mrs.  Edward  Ballengcr),  4-5 
Lockhart,  Elizabeth,  4 

McFall,  Leathia,  6 
Minshall,  Grace  E.,  19 

Richardson,  Eleanor,  19 

Sammons,  Harriet,  2  8 

Upshaw,  Louisa  Elizabeth,  8 

Whitten,  Benjamin  Otis,  21-22 
Whitten,  Lalla  Mildred  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Slier),  22 
Whitten,  Martha  Antoinette  (Mrs.  Leon  J.  Brandt),  22 
Woodfin,  Eunice  Mariah  (Mrs.  James  Alexander  Ballengcr),  6-11 
Woodfin,  John,  7,  28 
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